2io                      Turgot.

when he must answer by the inquiry, ' How am
I to make use of this right ?' " The self-styled
school of fraternity reproached Turgot with
thinking, first, that the whole duty of govern-
ment is to destroy obstacles and then to let
alone ;1 afterward, with finding no guaranty
against monopoly save isolation.

What hindered the Revolutionists, however,
from returning to the guilds, and what com-
pelled them, despite Marat and so many
others, to maintain the work of Turgot, was
that, as they plainly saw, the guilds involved
a principle of exclusion and oppression; and
that though, by corporative association, these
bodies might constitute a kind of family, it was
an exclusive family, which did not admit to its
privileges all who had need to labor.

Napoleon could have no such scruples.
There was consequently under the Consulate
a marked and offensive reaction in favor of the
corporations. The Council of State caused a
great number of memorials to be laid before it
in favor of the restoration of the trade-guilds,
and Regnaud de Saint-Jean-d'Angely made
himself their advocate.

Under the Restoration, the partisans of the
corporations took heart again. In 1817 a
lawyer named Levacher-Duplessis, who claimed

1 Laisser faire.out to the
